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those which have frankly recognised the difficulty
under which it labours. At the head of these we
must place the virtually English discovery of govern-
ment by Representation, which caused Parliamentary
institutions to be preserved in these islands from the
destruction which overtook them everywhere else, and
to devolve as an inheritance upon the United States.
Under this system, when it was in its prime, an elec-
toral body, never in this country extraordinarily large,
chose a number of persons to represent it in Parlia-
ment, leaving them unfettered by express instruc-
tions, but having with them at most a general
understanding, that they would strive to give a par-
ticular direction to public policy. The effect was to
diminish the difficulties of popular government, in
exact proportion to the diminution in the number of
persons who had to decide public questions. But
this famous system is evidently in decay, through
the ascendency over it which is being gradually ob-
tained by the vulgar assumption that great masses of
men can directly decide all necessary questions for
themselves. The agency, by which the representa-
tive is sought to be turned into the mere mouthpiece
of opinions collected in the locality which sent him
to the House of Commons, is, we need hardly say,
that which is generally supposed to have been intro-
duced from the United States under the name of the
Caucus, but which had very possibly a domestic